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SEVENTH  GENERATION  REPORT  CARD:  A  MIXED  PICTURE 

Education  in  Indian  Country:  Struggling  to  Rewrite  the  Future 


Today  there  are  approximately  600,000  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  school-aged  children  in  the 
U.S.,  slightly  less  than  one  percent  of  all  school-aged 
children.  According  to  the  National  Indian  Education 
Association,  approximately  10%  attend  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs-funded  schools  that  are  mostly  adminis¬ 
tered  by  tribes.  87%  of  Native  children  attend  public 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  surrounding  states. 

BIA  schools 

Education  in  Indian  Country  continues  to  limp  along  on 
inadequate  budgets,  often  in  facilities  that  are  unsafe  or 
even  condemned.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  reports  that  BIA  schools  are  generally  in  poorer 
condition,  more  often  lack  key  facilities  for  education 
reform,  have  more  unsatisfactory  environmental  factors, 
and  are  less  able  to  support  computer  and  communica¬ 
tions  technology  than  other  schools  in  the  U.S. 

Despite  this.  Congress  continues  to  underfund  Indian 
education.  FY99  funding  will  be  significantly  below 
the  President’s  request  and  far  short  of  demonstrated 
need.  Congress  has  repeatedly  rebuffed  efforts  to 
address  the  towering  backlog  of  deferred  maintenance 
and  repairs  at  tribal  schools,  including  leaking  roofs, 
sewage  seepage,  and  asbestos  contamination.  The  GAO 
estimates  that  an  additional  $754  million  is  needed  to 
repair  BIA  schools. 

The  shameful  legacy  of  BIA-run  boarding  schools, 
where  Indian  youth  were  taken  from  their  families,  pun¬ 
ished  for  speaking  their  languages,  and  barred  from 
practicing  their  cultural  traditions,  continues  to  reverber¬ 
ate  in  Indian  Country.  Over  the  course  of  their  exis¬ 
tence,  these  notorious  schools  deeply  wounded  entire 
generations  of  Native  people.  In  the  wake  of  this  tragic 
era,  some  tribes  are  taking  control  of  these  schools  and 
using  them  to  save  what  they  were  once  used  to  destroy. 
They  are  developing  innovative  language  and  culture 
immersion  programs,  bringing  interaction  with  elders 


into  school  curricula,  and  teaching  history  lessons  about 
their  people. 

State  schools 

In  the  confusion  of  overlapping  jurisdictions.  Native 
children  who  attend  state-funded  public  schools  are 
often  caught  in  the  middle.  While  some  school  districts 
have  worked  cooperatively  with  Native  parent  organiza¬ 
tions,  others  have  resisted  efforts  to  address  the  unique 
needs  of  Native  children  through  curricular  and  other 
changes.  Misunderstanding  and  mistrust  of  the  unique 
status  of  tribes  by  state  officials  has  sometimes  led  to 
hardship  for  children  who  depend  on  these  schools. 

Hope  for  the  future 

There  may  be  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  Indian  education 
coming  from  the  White  House.  In  August,  President 
Clinton  issued  an  executive  order  on  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  education  that  had  been  sought  by 
tribal  organizations  for  many  years.  The  order  recog¬ 
nizes  the  historic  federal  responsibility  to  provide  for 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  education,  and  lays  out  goals 
and  strategies  for  better  meeting  this  responsibility. 

The  executive  order  calls  for  an  interagency  task  force 
to  address  the  fragmentation  in  services  for  Native 
Americans.  The  task  force  is  to  consult  closely  with 
tribal  organizations  such  as  the  National  Indian 
Education  Association  and  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians.  The  order  calls  for  developing, 
within  two  years,  a  comprehensive  federal  Indian  edu¬ 
cation  policy  that  would  “assist  tribal  governments  in 
meeting  the  unique  educational  needs  of  their  children, 
including  the  need  to  preserve,  revitalize,  and  use  native 
languages  and  cultural  traditions.”  While  there  is  no 
mention  of  how  these  improvements  will  be  funded  or 
enforced,  the  order  is  an  important  first  step  toward  a 
more  thoughtful  federal  approach  to  meeting  U.S.  com¬ 
mitments  in  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  education.  ■ 


Tribal  Communities:  Wrestling  with  the  Demons  of  a  Bitter  History 

Schools  alone  cannot  save  today’s  Indian  youth  from  the  job  was  a  discussion  he  had  with  high  school  stu- 

the  troubles  they  face.  The  new  director  of  the  BIA  dents  at  a  BIA  school  in  North  Dakota.  When  asked 

has  said  that  one  of  his  most  troubling  encounters  on  (continued  on  next  page) 
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what  they  needed  most  to  improve  their  education,  the 
students  said  they  needed  a  dormitory  because  their 
homes  were  not  safe.  Alcoholism,  substance  abuse, 
and  domestic  violence  had  come  to  dominate  their 
home  lives. 

The  problems  of  abuse  and  addiction  that  plague  tribal 
communities  today  stem  from  19th  century  govern¬ 
ment  policies  which  decimated  traditional  structures  of 
leadership  and  justice,  destroyed  tribal  economies,  and 
pushed  Indians  onto  small,  unproductive  reservations 
where  they  became  dependent  on  government  services. 
The  pain  of  this  past  and  the  damage  to  traditional  trib¬ 
al  institutions  remain,  leaving  dysfunctional  communi¬ 
ties  and  families  in  their  wake. 

For  an  increasing  number  of  tribal  youth,  their  sense  of 
powerlessness  to  change  their  circumstances  has  led 
them  to  gangs,  violence,  and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 
More  than  1 80  gangs  have  been  identified  in  Indian 
Country  in  recent  years.  Homicide  rates  in  some  tribal 
communities  have  risen  as  much  as  80%  since  1992, 
while  nationwide  the  rate  has  declined  22%.  Alcohol¬ 


ism  exacts  a  far  higher  death  toll  on  Native  youth  than 
on  other  youth  in  the  U.S. 

An  increasing  number  of  tribal  communities  are 
wrestling  with  serious  juvenile  crime  problems  that  are 
leading  some  to  reexamine  fundamental  tribal  values. 

In  desperation,  some  tribes  have  considered  imposing 
the  death  penalty  for  capital  crimes,  even  though  such 
punishment  is  contrary  to  their  most  basic  cultural  val¬ 
ues.  Other  tribes  have  sought  to  address  these  growing 
problems  at  a  more  fundamental  level,  moving  away 
from  punitive  justice  toward  a  more  traditional 
approach  of  restorative  justice. 

Reestablishing  tribal  traditions,  languages,  and  life- 
ways  may  be  key  to  ending  the  hopelessness  that 
plagues  so  many  Native  communities  today.  Numerous 
communities  are  seeking  to  build  pride  and  self-esteem 
in  their  youth  by  restoring  tribal  traditions  such  as 
coming  of  age  ceremonies  and  community-wide  sub¬ 
sistence  hunting.  Peer  support  efforts  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  new  generation  of  young  leaders  in 
response  to  the  challenges  they  see.  ■ 


No  Clean  Bill  of  Health  for  Indian  Children’s  Health  Services 


The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  reports  that  1 3% 
of  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  deaths  occur  among  those 
under  age  25.  This  is  more  than  three  times  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  under-25  deaths  for  the  total  U.S.  popula¬ 
tion  (4%).  The  death  rate  from  injury  for  Native  chil¬ 
dren  ages  5-14  is  twice  the  U.S.  average.  The  rate  of 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  is  1 .8  times  greater. 

Yet  in  FY99,  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  will 
again  be  funded  far  below  the  level  of  need.  This  will 
directly  affect  the  quality  of  services  available  to 
Indian  children  on  reservations.  According  to  the 
National  Indian  Health  Board,  current  IHS  Medicaid 
statistics  reveal  significantly  lower  per  capita  spending 
for  Indian  patients  than  for  non-Indians.  The  Northwest 
Portland  Area  Indian  Health  Board  reports  that  over 
the  past  seven  years  an  estimated  $1.12  billion  has 
been  lost  in  direct  program  dollars  for  Indian  health 
care  due  to  unfunded  mandatory  expenditures.  The 
National  Indian  Health  Board  reports  a  disturbing 
increase  in  accounts  of  suffering  and  premature  death 
associated  with  reductions  in  the  IHS  budget  in  recent 
years. 


Under  the  recently  passed  Children’s  Health  Insurance 
Program  (CHIP),  $24  billion  in  matching  grants  will 
be  provided  to  states  over  the  next  five  years  for 
expansion  of  health  insurance  coverage  for  children  of 
low  and  middle  income  families.  But  tribes  were  not 
authorized  to  develop  or  administer  these  plans  under 
the  legislation  as  passed.  States  are  responsible  for 
consulting  with  tribes  in  developing  their  plans,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  arrangement  will  ade¬ 
quately  address  the  needs  of  uninsured  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  children. 

In  the  area  of  mental  health,  a  recent  study  of  mental 
health  care  access  for  Native  children  revealed  that 
there  is  only  one  children’s  mental  health  provider  in 
the  Indian  Health  Service  for  every  25,000  Indian  chil¬ 
dren.  Tribes  have  no  access  to  mental  health  funding, 
and  states  are  not  reaching  Indian  children.  No  single 
agency  or  government  department  is  vested  with 
responsibility  for  providing  mental  health  services  for 
Indian  children.  ■ 
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The  Indian  Report  is  a  publication  of 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  (FCNL).  FCNL  policy 
emphasizes  upholding  treaty  rights, 
insuring  the  fulfilment  of  the  federal 
trust  responsibility,  and  assuring  the 
right  of  Native  American  communi¬ 
ties  to  self-determination.  We  seek 
to  be  guided  by  the  views  of  Indian 
Tribes,  communities  and  organiza¬ 
tions  across  the  country.  The  follow¬ 
ing  individuals  contributed  to  this 
issue:  research  and  writing  -  Aura 
Kanegis,  Ned  Stowe;  editing/circu¬ 
lation  -  Florence  Kimball,  ;  desktop 
publishing  -  Carole  Thieme. 


BUDGETING  FOR  THE  SEVENTH  GENERATION 


As  Congress  wraps  up  another  year  of  disappointing 
federal  appropriations  for  Indian  Country,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  already  begun  working  on  the  President’s 
FY20(X)  budget  request.  To  assure  that  the  next  seven 
generations  of  Native  American  youth  are  better  served 
than  this  generation,  the  federal  government  must  stop 
skimping  on  its  trust  responsibilities.  What  would  it 
take  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  Native  American  youth? 

According  to  a  modest  analysis  by  the  National  Indian 
Education  Association  (NIEA),  minimum  need  for 
Indian  programs  within  the  Department  of  Education 
stands  at  approximately  $73.4  million  for  FY99.  The 
Administration  and  Congress  agreed  on  a  funding  level 
of  $66  million.  Of  the  $22  million  needed  for  special 
higher  education  programs,  the  Administration  request¬ 
ed  and  Congress  appropriated  just  over  $14  million. 
Neither  the  President’s  budget  nor  Congress’  appropria¬ 
tions  included  any  of  the  $3  million  needed  for  tribal 
departments  of  education.  The  NIEA  also  estimates 
that  the  FY99  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget 
(Department  of  the  Interior)  should  include  an  addition¬ 
al  $166  million  for  school  construction.  But  the 
Administration  requested  less  than  $87  million,  and 
Congress  appropriated  only  $60  million. 

The  funds  needed  to  address  tribal  youth  and  communi¬ 
ty  development  needs  would  represent  a  drop  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  funds  bucket.  But  gathering  the  political  will  to 
appropriate  those  funds  is  another  matter. 

Now,  as  the  Administration  prepares  the  FY2000  budget 
request,  tribes  and  their  advocates  should  tell  the 
President  and  Congress  that  the  coming  budget  cycle 
must  be  different.  The  health  and  well  being  of  Native 
American  children  and  tribal  communities  should  not  be 


sacrificed  in  the  name  of  federal  belt-tightening.  If 
Congress  can  come  up  with  $2.4  billion  to  build  F-22 
fighter  planes  for  the  Air  Force,  we  believe  that  it  can 
find  $754  million  to  cover  the  deferred  maintenance 
needs  of  tribal  schools  across  the  country.  If  the  coun¬ 
try  can  afford  to  give  $136  million  worth  of  helicopters 
to  the  Colombian  police  for  drug  interdiction,  surely  it 
can  afford  to  give  an  equivalent  amount  to  expand  trib- 
ally-run  addiction  treatment  programs. 

It  is  time  that  the  President  and  Congress  at  last  fulfilled 
the  promises  made  seven  generations  ago.  Please  write 
to  the  White  House  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Director  Jack  Lew,  OEOB  #252,  and  White  House 
Deputy  Director  for  Intergovermental  Affairs  Lynn 
Cutler,  OEOB  #106,  both  at  725  17th  St.  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20503.  Ask  that  the  President’s  budget 
request  for  FY2000  include  significant  increases  to  fully 
fund  federal  trust  obligations  to  Native  American  peo¬ 
ple,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  school  construction  and 
Indian  Health  Service  funding.  ■ 


Reprinting  Indian  Report  Items 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy  and  distribute  items 
from  FCNL's  Indian  Report.  When  doing  so,  please 
include  the  following  credit: 

"Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Report,  [issue  #,  quarter  and 
year]  published  by  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation." 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  sending  us  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/  where  the  item  was 
used  and  the  approximate  numbers  of  copies 
distributed.  ■ 
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